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DISCUSSION or FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 

Dean Bums, of the University of Cincinnati, contributes the 
following discussion and suggestions with regard to the method of 
securing federal participation in education: 

My conviction is that we should not only separate the discussion of all 
questions which relate to subsidies from those which relate to the form of 
establishment for administration of education, in so far as it is a concern of the 
federal government, but also bear in mind two very practical considerations. 
They are these: 

First, In harmony with the President's wishes a Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization of the Administrative Branch of the Federal Government has 
been appointed by Congress and is considering the allocation of education in 
connection with many other problems. The chairman of this committee is 
not a member of Congress but represents the President. It is entirely proper 
that this should be the case, for it is that branch of the federal government 
for which the President is responsible, whose reorganization is under considera- 
tion. The President should have more to say than anyone else with regard 
to the organization of his work — a prerogative which any university president, 
school superintendent, or even college dean, would be unwilling to surrender. 

Second, The President, during the campaign, in his inaugural address, 
and in his message to the Sixty-seventh Congress, committed himself to the 
establishment of a department of pubhc welfare. 

S6i 
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Suppose, therefore, the joint committee on the reorganization of that 
branch of the government for which the President is responsible should recom- 
mend some such allocation for education as the following: 

The establishment of a department of pubhc welfare with a cabinet officer 
to head the divisions of education, pubUc health, social service, and veteran 
service, respectively, with a specialist in charge of each division having the title 
of director-general. 

If the joint committee should make some such recommendation and if it 
should be approved by the President, it is inconceivable that Congress would 
fail to adopt it, for Congress itself, much less any outside agency, should not 
try to dictate the manner in which the President shall run his own office. 

In the event, therefore, that the Joint Committee should make some such 
recommendation as I have indicated, I hope that all concerned, in the interest 
of harmony and of education itself, regardless of present difierences, will endorse 
this action, leaving to the future the determination of all other questions under 
the leadership of the one to be selected for whatever new office may be created 
by congressional action at this time. 

By placing the division of education in charge of an expert who is to be an 
undersecretary with the dignified title of director-general, let us say, there is 
provided a way of escape from one of the dangers which has been repeatedly 
pointed out, namely, the danger of puttmg education into politics. For 
whereas cabinet officers do inevitably come and go whenever there is a change 
in the presidency, those in charge of undersecretaryships need not change and 
often do not. The reason for this lies in the fact that when an expert becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with the work of an office his retention is the guarantee 
of continuity in the development of well thought-out pohcies, and however 
much a newly-elected president might be inclined to yield to poUtical con- 
siderations in choosing a cabinet officer for a department of public welfare 
as a member of his immediate official family, there would be httle temptation 
to remove a real expert in charge of a division of education. The same would be 
true with respect to such other divisions as are contemplated in the proposed 
new department. 

The place of education in our federal system of government would be 
vastly improved by this arrangement, and if this is as far as the present adminis- 
tration at Washington is willing to go I think we should cheerfully accept it. 
Otherwise, the probabiUties are that nothing whatever will be done during 
this session of Congress, so far as education is concerned. 

It is certain that no amount of pressure can now bring about the passage 
of the Towner-Sterling Bill. Recent action has made this impossible. The 
action to which I refer was announced in a circular sent out by the National 
Education Association reporting a conference on the Towner-Sterlmg Bill, 
which says: 

"A lay organization of national scope has appropriated $125,000 to be 
used in publicity for the measure during the present year and an annual appro- 
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priation of the same amount will be made until the provisions of the bill have 
been enacted into law." 

This action was also reported by one of the speakers at the recent Chicago 
meeting, but neither he nor the circular gave any hint as to the source of this 
"publicity" fund which is to be added to the vast sum now being spent by the 
National Education Association out of fees annually collected from a member- 
ship now near the one hundred thousand mark. 

The reason for this silence is now clear. It turns out that this ' 'lay organiza- 
tion of national scope" is in fact the southern jurisdiction of a secret society. 

It is true that most of the southern states will profit enormously at the 
expense of the northern states if the Towner-Sterling Bill becomes a law. 
I am quite willing that this should be the case, to the extent that the southern 
states can show that they are indigent in spite of diUgence, but an annual 
appropriation of any sum from any southern organization, secret or otherwise, 
for propaganda in behalf of this bill under the circumstances is not only in bad 
taste but certain to defeat the purpose for which it is intended. Unfortunately, 
also, this same "lay organization of national scope" which has only southern 
jurisdiction is one which has some old scores to settle with a very large element 
of our population which is opposed to this bill, and it is this situation which 
threatens to inject an issue into the approaching congressional elections which 
neither of the two great political parties will permit to come up. Consequently 
this bill must now lie in committee indefinitely 

Meanwhile, in case the plan for a department of public welfare is not 
accepted, there is but one thing to be done. Let the President appoint a review 
commission to be composed of persons who are broad enough, intelligent 
enough, and American enough to canvass the whole situation. Let this com- 
mission consider impartially all of the various proposals that have been made 
with regard to the function and allocation of education in the federal govern- 
ment with a view to formulating a plan to which all can subscribe, whether 
they be protestants, catholics, Jews, Masons, or what not. Let there be no 
more large "pubUcity" funds or paid propagandists. Let there be no more 
bills so drawn as to secure support and resolutions of endorsement through 
bribery. Let there be no alliances which provoke sectional, partisan, or 
sectarian bitterness. A plan which is consistent with the traditions and spirit 
of our American institutions will not entail any of these things in securing 
adoption, and it is only by the adoption of such a plan that the nation can best 
serve education and be best served by it. 

FINANCING SCHOOLS 

Efforts to deal with the crucial problems of school finance are 
leading all concerned into two lines of thought and action which 
may be described as unanimously agreed upon. In the first place, 
it is now evident that the taxing system which has been depended 
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on in the past to furnish adequate revenues for schools is breaking 
down and that a new system must be devised. In the second place, 
it is equally clear that the systems of school expenditure and account- 
ing which were complacently accepted a few years ago are no longer 
satisfactory to a public which wants good schools but demands that 
school expenditures be economical and intelligent. 

In the first matter, namely, that of the taxing system, it used 
to be the attitude of school people that their duty was merely to 
expend public funds, not to collect them. Even today one sometimes 
hears an enthusiastic orator at a teachers' meeting dismissing the 
problem of securing funds for the conduct of schools with the familiar 
platitude that the country is rich enough to give teachers all they 
ask for and more. The country is, however, learning that industry 
is affected profoundly by the methods that legislative bodies employ 
in securing public funds, and teachers are beginning to see that even 
in a country abounding in wealth the problem of proper and safe 
methods of taxation wiU have to be worked out with the greatest 
possible care and foresight. 

At the recent meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
Professor Seligman, professor of political economy at Columbia 
University, read a paper which should be carefully studied by every 
friend of the public schools. He made the following statements: 

The wealth of the country has indeed increased, but the attempt to measure 
wealth by the general property tax has broken down. Thus at one end the 
needs of our educational institutions have gradually increased and at the other 
end the basis of support has relatively diminished. 

There are three reasons for the failure of the property tax. First, the 
impossibility of reaching intangible property or property in securities and 
mortgages, which has greatly multiplied in recent times. Secondly, even 
as regards tangible property, property is continually becoming a less satis- 
factory evidence of ability to pay, either because of the disparity between 
the property and its yield or because property is no evidence of prosperity. 
The third reason why property is unsatisfactory as a test of taxpaying ability 
is because of the existence in modem times of huge professional incomes, all 
of which may be spent, and which would therefore be free under a property tax. 

In all the more advanced states of this country, as well as throughout 
Europe, property has therefore been supplanted by earnings, profits, or income, 
as the test of taxable ability. This means virtually the development, on the 
one hand, of the personal income tax and, on the other hand, of the business 
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tax, to include not only corporations but other businesses. With these addi- 
tions to local real estate, where the objections to utilize property as a criterion 
of wealth are far less, the basis of taxation can gradually be broadened. 

K the principles thus enunciated are to be accepted by states 
and communities, in spite of the natural opposition which will arise 
from selfish interests, the leaders of intelligent public opinion must 
concern themselves with the discussion of the general problem of 
taxation. This means that the time has passed when teachers and 
school superintendents can be content to ask for funds now in public 
treasuries. They must engage in an active study of the problems 
of raising and disbiursing for public use an equitable portion of the 
wealth of all classes of people. 

The second general lesson which recent experience forces on the 
attention of school people is that the expendituare of public funds in 
schools must be strictly safeguarded. This demand is likely to 
find most forceful expression where the aggregate funds available 
are the largest, that is, in the great cities. The time has come, 
however, when school accoimts, even in the smallest rural districts, 
must be scrutinized with the most zealous care, and understandable 
reports must be rendered to taxpayers. The public was very willing 
two years ago to respond to the demands for increases in school 
expenditures. The tide has not turned, but it gives many signs of 
being at the flood. If there is not to be a reaction which will carry 
with it teachers' salaries and the enriched school program, there 
must be the most careful and intelligent administration. 

The administrators of large city systems have seen the problem 
and are attempting to deal with it as indicated in the next item; 
the rest of the educational world ought to follow their example. 

A NEW ACCOUNTING SCHEDULE 

More than a year ago the Inter-City Conference, which is made 
up of the administrative ofl&cers of ten of the largest eastern cities, 
appointed a committee to develop a new standard form for school 
financial accovmting and reporting. The committee was made up 
of the following statistical and research experts: E. Nifenecker, of 
New York, W. W. Theisen, of Cleveland, Murray Dalman, of 
Indianapolis, and A. B. Moehlman, of Detroit. This committee 
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has carried its work through a number of stages of discussion and 
approval until now it has the sanction of the Bureau of Education, 
the Department of Superintendence, and the National Association 
of Public School Business Officials. Blanks have been prepared 
showing the headings under which entries should be made and giving 
full definitions of each of the categories employed in the list of head- 
ings. 

The title of the blank indicates that it is intended for use in 
cities of 100,000 population or more. It cannot be used to advantage 
in its full detail by smaller cities and districts, but the discrimination 
of the definitions in indicating the lines of expenditure which should 
be recognized in the careful administration of schools is so instructive 
that school officers of every community will be helped in preparing 
reports by a study of the blank. The portion of the definitions 
dealing with "Payments" is quoted in full as the part most likely 
to be useful to smaller school systems. 

1. Definition of administration of general control. — Administration or 
general control shall be defined as that group of activities that deals with (i) 
the carrying out of policies that provide physical, financial, and educational 
conditions under which pupil, teacher, principal, and supervisor may work to 
best advantage; (2) the provision of channels through which the course of 
study, general data, and instructions may be quickly and effectively placed in 
operation; (3) the provision of channels through which information and 
conditions in the schools may be promptly transmitted to the central offices; 
(4) putting into operation standards of achievement; (5) the preparation of 
general data and reports; (6) research activities; (7) general publicity. 

2. Board of education and secretary's office. — Under this head should be 
included all expenditures for salaries of members of school boards, of secretaries, 
and of other officers or assistants engaged in the business administration, and all 
other expenditures for such officers for supphes, traveling expenses, etc. 

3. Officers in charge of buildings. — Include the salaries and expenses of those 
having charge of the construction and maintenance of physical properties, 
such as superintendents of buildings, school architects, inspector of buildings, 
superintendent of repairs and schoolhouse commission. Payments to special 
employees engaged exclusively on new work should be charged to outlays. 

4. Officers in charge of supplies. — ^Include the salaries and expenses of the 
superintendent of supplies, business manager, or other officers whose duties 
are concerned with the purchase and distribution of supplies. 

5. Operation and maintenance of administration building. — ^Include also 
rents paid for general control offices. 
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6. Superintendents of schools and their offices. — Include all payments for 
salaries of superintendents, assistant or deputy superintendents, directors of 
research, and other subordinate administrative officers whose duties are 
largely administrative and who are not primarily supervisors of instruction; 
for office assistants, clerks, and stenographers; for stationery, postage, supplies, 
traveling expenses, printing, and other miscellaneous expenses in connection 
with the office of superintendent. 

7. Administration of vocational relations and school census. — Include 
salaries and expenses of officers in charge of procuring vocational information, 
of giving vocational guidance, and of issuing working permits, and of census 
enumerators, including clerical help, necessary blanks, and other supplies, 
car fare, etc. 

8. Administration of co-ordinate activities. — ^This includes payments for all 
salaries and expenses of persons who are in the central office exercising direct 
control of all the co-ordinate activities as specffied in Section B III. Do not 
include field workers. 

When personal bonds are required of school officers and are paid for by the 
city school board, such expenditures should be entered here. 

9. Instruction. — This includes a statement of all items of expense concerned 
directly in actual teaching or aiding in the teaching of children, or improving 
the quality of teaching, such as salaries and expenses of supervisors and prin- 
cipals, teachers' salaries, expenses of teachers' institutes, cost of textbooks, 
school library books, stationery, and other supphes used in instruction. Expen- 
ditures should be divided between the different types of schools found in the 
city school system. Instruction is divided into general supervision and 
instruction proper. 

10. Supervisors. — General supervision of instruction shall be defined as 
that group of activities which has to do with the actual improvement of instruc- 
tion through direct contact with principal or teacher, including activities as 
(i) preparation and development of courses of study and bulletins on method; 
(2) examination of textbooks; (3) demonstration teaching; (4) institutes and 
teachers' meetings for the improvement of instruction; (5) personal conferences 
for the interpretation of methods and curricula; (6) classroom visitation and 
inspection; (7) setting up standards of achievement. 

This activity shall include supervisors in charge of special departments 
or subjects as defined above who devote one-half or more of their time to 
supervision. 

In case a supervisor renders service as supervisor in more than one kind 
of school charge his salary, clerk hire, and other expenses to the type of school 
in which he gives the greater portion of his time. In case such employee 
performs one function in one kind of school and another function in another 
kind of school, as that of supervisor in the elementary schools and that of 
teacher in the high school, charge his salary, clerk hire, and other expenses 
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to the type of school in which he gives the major portion of his time. If his 
time is equally divided, charge such expenditures to both tj^es of schools. 

11. Other expenses of supervision. — Include traveling and other expenses 
allowed in attending conventions, institutes, etc., street car fares, report 
blanks, stationery, etc., used by supervisors, expenses in connection with hold- 
ing teachers' institutes, teachers' traveUng and other expenses allowed in 
attending conventions, institutes, etc. 

12. Elementary instruction. — ^Include after this item all expenditures in 
elementary grades not definitely organized as a junior or senior high school 
or as a high school (grades 9-12, inclusive). Salaries, clerk hire, and expenses 
of supervisors and teachers in the elementary grades should be kept separate 
and distinct from corresponding expenditures in junior high schools. In case a 
teacher gives part of his time to the elementary grades and part to the junior 
high school, charge such expenditures to the school in which he gives the major 
portion of his time. If such service is equally divided, charge such expenditures 
to both t3rpes of schools. 

13. Intermediate or junior high schools. — Include after this item all expen- 
ditures for grades 7-9, inclusive, when the schools are organized on the 6-3-3 
plan; for grades 7-8, inclusive, when organized on the 6-2-4 plan; and for 
grades 7-10, inclusive, if organized on the 6-4-2 plan. After this item report 
aU expenditures for instruction for such schools, whether they are housed 
separately or with an elementary or senior high school. In case a junior high 
school teacher devotes part of his time to giving instruction in the elementary 
grades or senior high school charge his salary to the school in which he gives 
the major portion of his time. If such service is equally divided, charge his 
salary to the higher type of school. 

14. High school. — ^After this item report expenditures for senior high schools 
and for all high schools not organized on the junior-senior plan. Report here 
grades 9-12, inclusive, in schools organized on the 8-4 or 6-2-4 plan and grades 
10-12, inclusive, in schools organized on the 6-3-3 pJan. Pupils enrolled in 
the thirteenth grade, if any, should also be included here. In case a high- 
school teacher devotes part of his time to giving instruction in a junior high 
school, charge his salary to the school in which he gives the major portion 
of his time. If such service is equally divided, charge his salary to the high 
school. 

15. Vocational, trade, and continuation schools. — 'Report here instruction 
costs in schools definitely organized for giving vocational, trade, or continuation, 
courses. Do not include departments of regular high schools offering such 
courses. 

16. Teacher training. — Include only those schools (city normal schools) 
definitely organized for giving teacher training work. Do not include teacher 
training work offered as a part of the regular high-school course. 

17. Collegiate instruction. — ^Report expenditures for coUegiate instruction 
only when such expenditures are managed and disbursed through the city board 
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of education. Junior colleges as well as four-year colleges should be included 
here. Do not include a fiscal report of municipal colleges controlled by a 
separate board of trustees. 

18. Administration. — ^Include the principal and assistant principal and 
other administrative and supervising oflEicers within the building only in case 
they devote half or more than half of their time to administration or supervision. 
Administration within a building by someone connected with the building shall 
be defined as that group of activities that deals with (i) the carrying out of 
policies which provide physical and educational conditions under which pupU 
and teacher may work to best advantage; (2) the preparation of reports, 
collection of data, and compilation of statistical and attendance records; (3) 
research activities; (4) the preparation and circulation of publicity material; 
(5) the establishing and maintaining of school and home relationships; (6) the 
classification and promotion of pupils; (7) the maintenance of school discipline; 
(8) the storage and distribution of materials and supplies; (9) the inspection 
of the physical plant; (10) the rating of teachers. Supervision within a build- 
ing by some person attached to the building shall be defined as that group of 
activities which have to do with the improvement of classroom instruction as 
defined under general supervision and should be included with administration 
costs. 

19. Teaching. — Teaching shaU be defined as time spent in the direct 
instruction of children whether in groups or as individuals, testing, the correc- 
tion of papers in school, and time spent on preparation in school. 

20. Educational supplies. — Supplies are those things which, when once 
used, are actually or constructively consumed, including writing paper, drawing 
paper, blank books, chalk, ink, pencils, pens, adhesives, fasteners, carbon 
paper, rubber stamps, typewriter supplies, magazines for classroom use (not 
those purchased for the school library), newspapers, test tubes, litmus paper, 
filter paper, polishing and abrading supplies, drugs, chemicals, cleansers, 
laboratory supplies, food supplies. Freight and cartage on supplies should be 
included. Care should be taken to exclude from educational supplies any 
article made of durable material which is supposed to last year after year 
with reasonable use. No permanent laboratory apparatus or equipment 
should be included. 

21. Free text and school library books. — Include cost of free textbooks, 
supplementary books, and also magazines, library books, etc., supplied to the 
school library when paid for out of school district funds. The cost of school 
library books for a new library should be reported under "Capital Outlay." 
The expenses of maintaining and operating public libraries to which all pupils, 
or even the public, may have access should be reported under "Auxiliary 
Agencies." Payments for textbooks sold to the pupils during the school year 
should not be entered in this report as the money so spent is still available for 
use. Excess stock should be reported either after items 13 (b), C-3, or C-7. 
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22. Other expenses of instruction. — ^Include expenses in connection with 
commencement exercises or school entertainments, such as music, decorations, 
programs, diplomas, etc. Street car fare of teachers, where allowed, should be 
included under this head. Expenses incident to teachers' institutes should 
be included under supervision. 

CO-OPERATION IN DEVELOPING SOCIAL STUDIES 

The National Coxmcil for the Social Studies completed its 
organization in Chicago, February 25. Its purpose is to lay the 
foundations for training democratic citizens, and its sponsors believe 
that such training can result only from a carefuUy developed and 
adequately supported system of teaching in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Its plan looks to promoting co-operation among 
those who are responsible for such training. 

An advisory board was set up composed of representatives of 
(i) the five associations of scholars most nearly related to the purpose 
of the National Council — ^historians, economists, political scientists, 
sociologists, and geographers; (2) the national organizations of 
educational investigators and administrators — elementary- and high- 
school principals, teachers of education, normal-school principals, 
and superintendents; and (3) regionary associations of teachers of 
history and civics. 

The first task the National Coimcil is tmdertaking is the prepara- 
tion of a list of those experiments or undertakings in the teaching 
of the social studies which now give promise of being useful. This 
list will contain such exposition of the character and aims of these 
experiments as to make it possible for those working along parallel 
lines to discover each other and to co-operate more fully than would 
otherwise be probable. This expository material will have another 
pxupose — ^that of indicating outstanding differences of opinion and 
program in order that these differences may be systematically stated 
for purposes of analysis and discussion. 

To aid in the discovery of these experiments, the National 
Council has in preparation a list of men and women who wiU be 
appointed in the various states to represent the National Council 
in its efforts to coUect useful information and then to give currency 
to it. While this organization seems to represent all of the elements 
out of which the best development of the social studies must proceed, 
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the most useful work will be done only with the co-operation of 
teachers and investigators in all parts of the country to the end that 
lost motion and useless repetition may be eliminated and that 
mutually strengthening experiments may be pressed forward. 

Persons who are interested in the wholesome development of 
the social studies, whether teachers or others, and if teachers, whether 
teachers of the social subjects or of some other subject, are urged to 
communicate at the earliest convenient moment with the secretary 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, Edgar Dawson, 671 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

HEALTH INSPECTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF LONG BEACH, 

CALIFORNIA 

School nursing was inaugurated in Long Beach, California, in 
February, 1919. The administration of the service is unique and 
may be a practical method for others interested in this phase of the 
school curriculum. 

Long Beach has its social welfare service and public health 
nursing centered in the City Social Welfare Department, with one 
stafiE of workers acting for state, county, city, schools, and private 
agencies, and each organization assuming its proportion of the 
maintenance. 

It is obvious that skilled workers are necessary for such a staff. 
Two factors have made the selection comparatively easy. The 
qualification standards are high, and the salaries paid are above the 
average. Nine of these workers are public health nurses. The 
school board pays the salaries and transportation of three, but six 
nurses give their entire time to the schools. Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays are spent in the schools. Home visits are made 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. Two child welfare centers for mothers 
with children of preschool age are conducted on Saturdays. 

The school board does not employ a physician. The nurses do 
classroom inspection and exclude those children with symptoms 
of contagious or infectious diseases. These children may not return 
imtil they are readmitted by the health officer or the nurse. 

All children are included in classroom inspection but may be 
excused from physical examination by presenting a signed request 
from the parent. 
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A health card is kept for every child. On it is noted the results 
of physical examinations and corrective work for the period he is 
in the elementary school. 

Physical examination consists of tests for defective vision and 
hearing, inspection of teeth, throat, skin, and posture, and measure- 
ments relating to height and weight. 

Scales have been procured for every school. The children are 
weighed at regular intervals, and the results kept on classroom 
weight charts. Nearly every school has adopted the morning glass 
of milk for pupils. Several nutrition classes are making excellent 
progress. 

In a tourist city, where pupils are constantly changing, it is 
impossible to get statistics that will show what health inspection 
is accomplishing. 

Last September 6,123 children were given physical examinations. 
Corrective work of some kind was needed by 80 per cent — 52 per 
cent needed dental care; 15 per cent showed symptoms of defective 
vision. At the end of the first semester 54 per cent of the 52 per cent 
had received dental treatment, and 41 per cent of the 15 per cent 
had been treated for defective vision. Four hundred and seventy- 
four children reported they had undergone operations for the 
removal of tonsils and adenoids. 

The Social WeKare Department takes care of the corrective 
work needed by children whose parents are unable to pay for the 
service. 

Annis L. Fletcher, R.N. 

Superintendent of Social Welfare 



